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Exam Jitters ? Take three deep breaths... 



Fatigue can be a problem when studying, warns Joseph Parsons, learning skills co-ordinator at the 
Counselling Centre. He says the important thing is to relax. 


By Sandra Benson 

It’s that time of year again, time to string 
up the lights, hit the stores, and nail up the 
mistletoe. 

And you’re really going to do all that, 
too ... just as soon as Christmas exams are 
over. 

Somehow, Christmas exams seem to 
postpone the holiday sparkle. Now you 
have to prove that you really kept all those 
good resolutions that were made last 
September. 

This is it. The Big Test. 

“Relax,” says Joseph Parsons, Learn¬ 
ing Skills Co-ordinator of the UVic Coun¬ 
selling Centre. “Keep exams in perspective. 
Remember, they are only testing the mate¬ 
rial of a course, not your whole self-worth.” 

Parsons talks to students about a var¬ 
iety of learning problems. He operates a 
university learning skills program on cam¬ 
pus which includes a section on preparing 
for and writing exams. 

He stresses preparation for the exam. 
Most students, he points out, spend the 
year reading, listening to lectures and 
receiving information. “When you sit down 
at an exam,” he says, “you suddenly have 
to give output. You can know all the mate¬ 
rial and still be blank, because you don’t 
know how to give it.” 

The solution? “Practise output. Stu¬ 
dents should spent 50 percent of their study 
time practising; reciting, writing essays. 

“Watch out for fatigue if you study too 
much,” he warns. “You can wear yourself 
out. Study chunks of material, and take a 
rest between them. Set small goals for 
yourself.” 

What if it’s too late for any advice on 
studying? The test is tomorrow and you’re 
already having nightmares? 


“Calm down,” says Parsons. 
“Remember that the exam is just a task to 
be done to the best of your ability. Exterior 
things, like the speed that other students 
seem to be writing, are unimportant to you. 
Turn off the panic by telling yourself to 
steady down and attend to the task. 

“When you feel really tense, take three 
deep breaths and force yourself to relax 
with each exhalation. It’s an old trick, but 
it really clears your mind.” 

Each student, it seems, has his own trick 
to cope with Christmas exams. Heather 
Burke, Faculty of Human and Social Devel¬ 
opment, says, “I try to plan my studying, 
according to how cramped my exam sche¬ 
dule is. When I get to the exam, I just have 
the feeling that I can’t wait to start it, and 
once I’m in it, I go ahead and do it. But I 
can’t stay in my room very long before the 
exam. I have to leave it about an hour 
before and walk around.” 

Cathy Benson, a third-year Arts and 
Science student, improves her grades by 
jogging. “I go out and jog between study¬ 
ing, so that when I come back, I can work 
better. And I have to run right before an 
exam, even if it’s only around the building. 
It wears off the nervousness.” 

Scott Wilson, a second-year Arts and 
Science student, likes to study for long peri¬ 
ods of time, “say, four or five hours,” then 
sleep or take a long walk to refresh himself. 
“Basically, I just saturate my brain until it 
can’t hold any more. Then, I go and pour it 
all out in the exam.” 

Kelly Warren, a fourth-year Education 
student, says, “I usually don’t start study¬ 
ing until two days before the exam. The 
best way, really, is just to study regularly 
all year. Then you don’t have to panic. But 


if you need to, cramming works. Try any¬ 
thing, as long as it gets you through the 
exam.” 

Dallas Friesen, a second-year Arts and 
Science student, says, “You have to know 
yourself. I’m impulsive, so I have to check 
back over my answers and make sure I did 
them right. You really have to be careful.” 

These tips, from the Counselling Centre, 
are also useful: 

• Before you go to the exam, be sure to have 
extra pens and pencils, a watch and some 
tissue. 

• Make sure of the place and time of the 
exam. 

• Overview the entire exam before you 
start to write. Assign a time limit for each 
question according to its value, and stick to 
it. Do the easiest questions first, and note 
all the requirements and the way the ques¬ 
tion is phrased. 

• In multiple-choice tests, read the modify¬ 
ing words carefully, like “all,” “usually,” 
“every,” etc. If in doubt, guess at an 
answer. Read all the alternatives before 
choosing your answer. 

Parsons invites all students to pick up a 
sheet on “Tips for Writing Exams” at the 
Counselling Centre, and suggests that 
anyone who has a history of “exam panic” 
speak to a counsellor. 


It’s a classic 

The Pacific Rim Basketball Classic 
begins with four games today in the 
McKinnon Centre. 

The tournament features six 
university teams from three coun¬ 
tries and two top senior clubs 
including the 1979 Classic winner, 
Seattle Dynasties. 

Regarded as one of the top bas¬ 
ketball tournaments in Canada the 
Classic begins at 1:30 p.m. with the 
University of British Columbia 
Thunderbirds against Chung-ang 
University Blue Dragons of Seoul, 
South Korea. 

At 3:30 p.m., the University of 
Calgary Dinosaurs meet the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba Bisons. Victo¬ 
ria Scorpions, a senior team with 
many ex-Vikings including Billy 
Turney-Loos and Reni Dolcetti, 
meet the powerful Seattle Dynas¬ 
ties at 7 p.m. The Vikings, finalists 
in the 1979 tournament, tackle the 
Seattle University Chieftans in the 
final game, today, at 9 p.m. 

Saturday (Dec. 6) the four 
winners from today meet at 7 and 9 
p.m. while the losers meet at 1:30 
and 3:30 p.m. Sunday (Dec. 7), the 
consolation championship game is 
at 11:30 a.m. and the tournament 
winner will be decided in the cham¬ 
pionship game at 3 p.m. 

Tickets for each two-game ses¬ 
sion go on sale one hour before the 
start of the first game. Prices for 
each session are $3 for adults, $1.50 
for students and $1 for children 
under 12 years of age. 


Follies tonight 

Tickets are still available for the 
1980 version of the UVic Follies 
which opens tonight at the Univer¬ 
sity Centre Auditorium, beginning 
at 8 p.m. 

The Follies, titled “The UVicqui- 
tous BOG”, is a satirical view of 
UVic, depicted by students, staff 
and faculty. 

Tickets, at $3 for students and 
senior citizens and $4 for everyone 
else, are available at the University 
Centre Box Office before the perfor¬ 
mance. The Follies will also be pres¬ 
ented Saturday (Dec. 6) at 8 p.m. 

“A lot of hard work has gone into 
the show and it’s a good one,” says 
producer Rita Brown (Physics). 
Director is Hetty Clews (English) 
and script co-ordinator is Sonia 
Birch-Jones. 

About 100 people are involved in 
the production, including deans, 
department chairmen, professors 
and students who are “the back¬ 
bone of the production,” according 
to Clews. 

Student John Fawcett conducts 
a seven-piece band and is music co¬ 
ordinator for more than a dozen 
musical numbers, assisted by stu¬ 
dent Ruth Curran. 


UBC ends 
Viking streak 

UVic Vikings basketball coach Ken 
Shields knew that the University of British 
Columbia Thunderbirds were not a team to 
take lightly. 

“If we have a bad game, they’ll take us,” 
he said, prior to Canada West University 
Athletic Association (CWUAA) games 
against UBC Nov. 28 and 29 in the McKin¬ 
non Centre. 

A few hours after Shields made that 
statement, UBC had ended an at-home 
winning streak by the Vikings stretching 
over four CWUAA seasons. The Thunder¬ 
birds upset the Vikings 84-81. 

The Vikings gained a measure of 
revenge Nov. 29, crushing UBC 90-54. Both 
teams now have three wins and a defeat in 
CWUAA play. 

While the. Vikings saw their streak 
snapped, the Vikettes rolled smoothly 
along, winning a pair of games from the 
UBC Thunderettes 73-34 and 65-37. 


Notice 

This issue of the Ring contains the Rim 
Express, published by the office of 
Recreation and Intramurals. For the 
latest in recreational and intramural 
activities, turn to the middle pages. 
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Maltivood shows 


Frioli earthquakes 
studied by Munich 
geographer 


By Tim Humphreys 
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Geipel: North Americans much better off 


The earthquake that destroyed all or part 
of 100 cities, towns and villages in Italy 
Nov. 23 was the second major natural dis¬ 
aster to strike the country within the last 
five years. The first, a series of two earth¬ 
quakes which destroyed the northern Ital¬ 
ian town of Frioli in 1976, was the subject of 
a four-year research program coordinated 
by Dr. Robert Geipel, a social geographer 
who is chairman of the geography depart¬ 
ment at the Technical University of 
Munich. Geipel visited UVic recently to 
speak on the Frioli earthquakes when the 
second earthquake disaster occurred. 

Geipel’s main area of concern is the 
human impact of disasters and the subse¬ 
quent formation of policies to assist in the 
redevelopment and reconstruction of 
urban centres affected by the events. His 
research at Frioli indicates that North 
Americans may be much better off, rela¬ 
tively, than Europeans who suffer the 
effects of disasters such as earthquakes. 

“Whether it’s an earthquake in South¬ 
ern California or Alaska, a tornado in the 
mid West or a hurricane in Florida, the area 
is part of one nation, and the disasters can 
be dealt with through one policy. Because 
the disaster can be viewed in a continental 
context, relied methods and policies can be 
developed by Canada and the U.S. that 
apply continent-wide. In Europe, national 
boundaries create different laws and build¬ 
ing policies in each country and prevent 
Europeans from thinking together to meet 
the needs of disaster victims.” 

Geipel suggests that traditional percep¬ 
tions about building .methods and mate- 
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rials also put North Americans in a better 
position to deal with disasters—especially 
earthquakes. 

“North American homes are much 
flimsier and flexible than European 
houses, which means they withstand 
earthquakes better. There is a need in 
Europe for new perceptions of how to live in 
this type of area. People must be educated 
to new options.” 

A sense of tradition affects the use of 
building materials in Europe, explains 
Geipel. 

“The use of stone is traditional in some 
parts of Europe. Roofs tend to be very 
heavy, and often concrete is used to help 
reflect heat. Wood is very expensive, and 
there is also a prestige or status associated 
with stone buildings. Unfortunately, it is 
often these very heavy materials that 
cause the greatest loss of life.” 

This became very apparent in the 
research Geipel carried out in Frioli follow¬ 
ing the May 1976 earthquake, which devas¬ 
tated 100 communities in a 4,800-square- 
kilometer area and totally erased buildings 
in a 2,000 square kilometer region, leaving 
86,000 people homeless. 

“The Friolians are a very hard-working 
ethnic minority in Italy. They have a ten¬ 
dency to emigrate when opportunities else¬ 
where present themselves, and this may 
have had something to do with the decision 
to rebuild in the old areas. Rebuilding 
became a source of ethnic pride, and it was 
assisted by government grants and contri¬ 
butions from the large Friolian communi¬ 
ties in North America. It was well 
underway when the second earthquake in 
that area occurred in September of 1976.” 

Geipel believes that much less damage 
would have occurred after the second earth¬ 
quake if building techniques used in North 
America had been used. 

About 26,000 temporary homes in trail¬ 
ers were established to house the victims of 
the earthquakes. Following the second 
shock, resort hotels and condominiums 
along the Adriatic coast were comandeered 
by the government for the winter. 

Much of the aid given to the Friolian 
community had been used up by the 
rebuilding effort that began immediately 
after the first of the earthauakes. 

The latest disaster, because it is so much 
bigger, will probably affect the rebuilding 
efforts in Frioli, says Geipel. 

“But the effect of%overnment policy is 
hard to foretell. The area around Frioli is at 
the industrial take-off stage and is also 
developing into a winter tourist area. The 
area around the epicentre of the latest 
earthquake is much poorer and has suf¬ 
fered the effects of massive migration 
away from the area. It is a sad thing to say 
but the majority of those affected are the 
poor and the old because they live in the 
oldest and most poorly built houses in the 
hinterland and old part of the cities. Much 
of the youth and vitality needed to rebuild 
in these areas has moved away, and there 
is a much higher rate of unemployment for 
those who remain than in the north of 
Italy.” 

“I only hope that some learning from 
these disasters will occur.” 


Relief fund 

A relief fund to aid victims of Italy’s 
worst ever earthquake is being 
organized by Elda Rocca (Records 
Services) and will start off with a 
bazaar at the Leonardo Da Vinci 
centre on Bay Street, Dec. 6. Contri¬ 
butions in the form of baked goods 
for the bazaar will be accepted and 
the whole university community is 
invited to attend. The funds raised 
will be given directly to the Cana¬ 
dian Red Cross for distribution to 
the victims, Rocca emphasizes. 
There are no Italian government 
agencies involved. Cash contribu¬ 
tion will also be accepted and Rocca 
will provide receipts to donors. 


weavers’ works 

Art Fibres of the West is the title of an 
exhibit at the UVic Maltwood Art Museum 
and Gallery from Dec. 10 to Dec. 31. 

As the title suggests, this exhibit fea¬ 
tures the work of weavers who live and 
work in Western Canada. Altogether, 32 
works of weaving will be displayed. 

Participating ’ local artists are Carole 
Sabiston and Ruth Handley-Ford. Van¬ 
couver artists sending works include 
Karen Chapnick, Madeleine Chisholm, 
Eva Kupczynski, Rose Naumann and 
Joanna Staniszkis. Katharine Dickerson, 
Jane Kidd and Linda Osten are represent¬ 
ing the work of Calgary weavers, and Inese 
Birstins is sending work from Hope, Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. 



Combinations of jute, sisal and wool by inese 
Birstins 


Various forms and techniques are 
explored by the weavers represented, rang¬ 
ing from free-standing weaving to framed 
three-dimensional pieces and woven wall 
hangings. Interest in color and texture is a 
major current of concern. 

The fibre appears to have a life and 
vitality of its own in some works, in others 
an almost painterly approach to the 
medium is evident. 

Sizes of the weaving works to be dis¬ 
played range from minute braided pieces 
by Karen Chapnick through large-scale 
tapestries of Eva Kupczynski to Carole 
Sabiston’s fabric assemblage parachute. 

The Maltwood Gallery is open to the 
public weekdays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
Sundays from 12 noon to 4 p.m. 


“Music of the Nationalists” is the theme for 
a recital Dec. 14 at 2:30 p.m. in the Recital 
Hall of the Music Building. 

Part of the School of Music’s popular 
Chamber Music Series, the program will 
include the string quartet composition, 
From My Life, by Czech composer Bedrich 
Smetana. 

Each movement of the work portrays an 
important period of the composer’s life, 
from the joyfulness of youth and the bliss 
of first love, through maturity, and ending 
with the pain of the composer’s approach¬ 
ing deafness. 

The composition will be performed by 
UVic faculty members Paul Kling, violin; 
Jaroslav Karlovsky, viola; and Linda 
Hougland-Daniels, cello; with Randall 
Weiss, a candidate for the Master of Music 
degree, playing second violin. 

The second half of the program will fea¬ 
ture baritone Bernard Turgeon. Accom¬ 
panied by pianist Teresa Turgeon, he will 
perform Rachmaninoffs In the Silent 
Night and arias from the operas La Travi- 
ata by Verdi; Tannhauser, by Wagner; 
Gounod’s Faust, and the trial scene from 
Louis Riel by Harry Somers. 

In 1967, Turgeon created the role of 


The Board of Governors reports the following 
proceedings from the regular meeting of 17 
November 1980. 

Resignations 

The Board acknowledged the receipt of the 
following resignations: 

Norn^an W. Alford, Assistant Professor, 
Department of English, effective 31 October 
1980. 

William H. Benjamin, Assistant Professor, 
School of Music, effective 30 June 1981. 

Alan D. Bowd, Associate Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Psychological Foundations in Educa¬ 
tion, effective 31 December 1980. 

Edgar R. Lloyd, Manager, Media and Technical 
Services, effective 30 June 1981. 

Faculty Reappointments 

William H. Dyson, reappointed Adjunct Asso¬ 
ciate Professor (half time), School of Nursing, 
effective 1 July 1981 to 30 June 1984. 

Mary L. Richmond, reappointed Adjunct Pro¬ 
fessor, School of Nursing, effective 1 July 1981 
to 30 June 1984. 

Special Appointments 

Neil Gold, Associate Professor, Faculty of Law, 
appointed Director, Teaching Resource Cen¬ 
tre, effective 1 September 1980 to 30 June 1982. 
Ronald A. Hoppe, Associate Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology, appointed Assistant 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, effec¬ 
tive 16 September 1980 to 30 June 1981. 
Arthur Olin, TRIUMF Research Scientist, 
appointed Adjunct Associate Professor, 
Department of Physics, effective 1 January 
1981 to 30 June 1983. 

John T. Weaver, Professor, Department of 
Physics, appointed Chairman, Department of 
Physics, effective 17 November 1980 to30 June 
1985. 

The Senate reports the following proceedings 
from the 176th meeting of 5 November 1980. 
University Timetable Structure 
The Senate approved the composition of an ad 
hoc Committee on the University Timetable 
Structure as follows: a faculty member on the 
Senate (Chairman of the Committee); the 
Administrative Registrar, ex officio; the Stu¬ 
dent Ombudsman, ex officio; one faculty 
member from each of Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Education, Fine Arts, Human and 
Social Development, and Law; one student 
from each of the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
Education, Fine Arts, Graduate Studies, 
Human and Social Development, Law; one per¬ 
son nominated by the Division of University 
Extension. 

Change in 1981 Summer Session Dates 

At the request of the Committee of University 
Extension, the Senate agreed to change the 
published dates for Summer Session 1981 as 
follows: 

Session begins on Monday, July 6, andendson 
Friday, August 21, the first term to be held July 
6 to 28 and the second term July 29 to August 
21 . 

Degrees and Diplomas Granted 

On the recommendation of the Faculties, the 
Senate granted diplomas and degrees to candi¬ 
dates who had completed requirements by the 
end of the summer of 1980. In all, 324 degrees 
and 31 diplomas were granted. 


Louis Riel for the world premiere of 
Somers’ opera, which was presented by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Toronto) for national television. 

Admission is $3 for adults and $2 for 
students and senior citizens. Tickets may 
be purchased from the School of Music gen¬ 
eral office, local 4361 or 4499. 

Maltwood on tour 

The Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery 
has received a grant of $3,000 from the B.C. 
Cultural Fund to mount an exhibition that 
will tour the province in the fall of 1981. 

It is the first time a university has been 
given a grant for a museum display from 
the fund, says Martin Segger, Maltwood 
curator. 

The exhibition will be educational and 
will show the difference between quality 
fine art prints, such as engravings and 
etchings, and the cheaper and inferior 
mass market reproductions. Fine art prints 
from UVic’s art collection will be used in 
the exhibit, which will tour junior colleges 
and major exhibition centres throughout 
the province. 


Quartet and Turgeon perform 
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Who cares about ( Who 


(Student Ring reporters Sandra 
Benson and Sheila Serup recently 
conducted a mini-survey to find out 
just how much UVic students know 
about the higher administration of 
the university. While the survey 
was basically a light-hearted one 
and in no way based on any scien¬ 
tific sampling methods, results 
were almost identical for Serup and 
Benson. They talked to 40 students 
in the cafeteria, library and Student 
Union Building (SUB), asking 
them six basic questions about the 
university. The results follow.) 

It appears that not many students know 
who’s who at UVic. 

A survey of 40 students on campus 
revealed that they know very little about 
the Board of Governors (BOG), Alma 
Mater Society (AMS) or the Senate. 

The students were asked six questions: 
Who is the president of UVic? Who is the 
president of the Alma Mater Society 
(AMS)? Who is the chairman of the Board 
of Governors (BOG)? What does the BOG 
do? What does the Senate do? Can you 
name anyone on the BOG or Senate? 

About two-thirds of students surveyed 
know who the president of UVic is, 
although some do not have the name 
exactly right. While 25 of 40 students inter¬ 


viewed correctly named Dr. Howard Petch 
as president of UVic, other names sug¬ 
gested were Howard Perch, Dr. Peach, Dr. 
Roach and Dr. Leech. 

Slightly more than a quarter of students 
surveyed, 11 of 40, know that Angus Chris¬ 
tian is president of the AMS. One student 
guessed it was probably “some old guy”. 

BOG chairman Joseph Cunliffe is 
unknown among students interviewed. 
When asked who the BOG chairman is, two 
students said Dr. Petch while another 
named Brian Klaver, a student representa¬ 
tive on the BOG. 

Students interviewed did not know the 
names of anyone else on the BOG but 10 of 
40 students surveyed did have some idea of 
its functions. 

Two said the BOG was the governing 
body of UVic while other mentioned finan¬ 
cial authority, building construction and 
administrative authority. 

One student’s reaction was “God only 
knows” while another replied, “I don’t 
know. I used to know. I don’t care.” 

Five students were aware that student 
Lorraine Osselton sits on the Senate, and 
two correctly identified Petch as a Senate 
member. Dr. Reg Mitchell (Chemistry), Dr. 
Bill Gordon (Mathematics) and Dr. John 
Money, Acting Dean of Arts and Science, 
were also correctly mentioned as Senate 
members. 


. . and for those who care 



Who is this man? 


When UVic came into being on July 
1, 1963, after existing as Victoria 
College for 60 years, the Universi¬ 
ties Act of 1963 shaped the govern¬ 
ing system of the university. 

The Board of Governors (BOG) 
has administrative authority and is 
responsible for the university’s 
finances, construction of buildings 
and the hiring of staff. The BOG 
sets students’ fees among other 
duties. 

The BOG is made up of Chancel¬ 
lor Ian McTaggart Cowan, Presi¬ 
dent ^and Vice-Chancellor Dr. 
Howard Petch, representatives of 
students, faculty and staff, and 
members appointed by the provin¬ 
cial government. Joseph Cunliffe is 
chairman of the BOG. 

The Senate is the academic 
governing body on campus. All 
deans and representatives of stu¬ 
dents, faculty and the Convocation 
sit on the Senate which, like the 


BOG, meets in open session once a 
month. The Senate deals with such 
academic matters as student 
appeals, new academic programs, 
grading policies and honorary 
degrees. The Senate grants all 
degrees earned by students at UVic. 
Petch is chairman of the Senate 
and his office is in the Sedgewick 
Building. 

The Alma Mater Society (AMS) 
is a legally incorporated society of 
undergraduate students at UVic 
and functions as the recognized 
means of communication between 
students and the faculty, the 
administration and the outside 
community. The governing body of 
the AMS is the Board of Directors 
which consists of a four-member 
executive and 15 directors. 'T'he 
president of the AMS is Angus 
Christian whose office is in the Stu¬ 
dent Union Building (SUB) which 
is owned and operated by the AMS. 


's Who 9 ? 


As for the duties of the Senate, six stu¬ 
dents correctly felt Senate dealt with aca¬ 
demic matters such as approval of courses, 
approving academic awards and “passing 
people”. 

Two students felt that the Senate’s func¬ 
tion was “to make money” for the univer¬ 
sity while another felt that “the Senate 
gives me my money”. 

Some students offered reasons for stu¬ 
dents’ lack of interest about such matters 
as the BOG and Senate. 

Many said they were at university 
“strictly to study”. “I have enough trouble 
trying to get through university without 
worrying about politics,” said one student. 
“You can find out all about it at the infor¬ 
mation booth at University Centre,” said 
another. 

One student suggested the reason for 
the lack of interest among students about 
the university as a whole is a lack of con¬ 
tact between faculties. “The university 
here seems to be made up of cells without 
interaction.” 

And then there were the two male stu¬ 
dents who expressed disappointment that 
our intrepid interviewers were not conduct¬ 
ing a sex poll. “You don’t want to know the 
really important stuff, like whether I like 
blondes or brunettes?” asked one. 


Plan work-study 
projects now 

Work-Study placements have all been com¬ 
pleted for the 1980-81 academic year and 
now is the time for professors and students 
to start thinking about work-study pro¬ 
grams for 1981-82 says Nels Granewall 
(Financial Aid). 

He says delays in certification of stu¬ 
dents for work-study invariably occur 
because students wait to apply for finan¬ 
cial aid until after classes have begun. This 
is usually because students hope to be able 
to earn enough over the summer, he adds, 
and though the intention is good, the result 
is long delays for the student. 

He suggests the following guidelines. 

• Interested students and professors 
should begin thinking now about projects 
for 1981-82. 

• Students who have not been on work- 
study programs or not received any other 
type of financial aid should enquire about 
the programs in March of 1981. The guide¬ 
lines for aid should be available by April, 
1981. 

• A large proportion of students who apply 
before July 1, 1981, for work-study certifi¬ 
cates can pick them up at the same tim'e 
they obtain student loan certificates. This 
allows the work-study student to start the 
project on the first day of classes and frees 
the financial aid officers to help with spe¬ 
cial cases and new students. 



Gerwing displays rare book for TV camera 


Rare books and cold water 


Rare book librarian Howard Gerwing, 
UVic’s ‘Man in Cold Water’Dr. John Hay¬ 
ward and student Steve Martin are all fea¬ 
tured on the latest edition of Neighborhood 
Update, the Channel 10 program covering 
news from Greater Victoria communities 
and UVic. 

The program will be aired Dec. 5 at 7 
p.m. and Dec. 7 at 5 p.m. 

Gerwing, interviewed by information 
officer Tim Humphreys, talks about the 
special book collections housed in the base¬ 
ment of the McPherson library. He dis¬ 
cusses and displays a series of books 
ranging from handwritten manuscripts 
dating back to 1490 and books produced on 
the early printing presses, as well as histor¬ 
ical editions of the Voyages of Captain 


Vancouver and the works of current Brit¬ 
ish poet laureate John Betjeman. 

The cold water experiments shown in 
the program include videotapes of an 
actual experiment conducted recently on 
campus. Volunteer student Steve Martin 
was placed in water at zero degrees Centi¬ 
grade for 25 minutes, as part of an experi¬ 
ment conducted by Hayward and Dr. John 
Eckerson of the School of Physical Educa¬ 
tion, to determine the body’s survival time 
in freezing waters. Hayward is interviewed 
during the videotape by information 
officer Donna Danylchuk. 

Neighborhood Update is produced 
biweekly by Rob Lowrie of Cable 10, who 
produces the UVic segment in co-operation 
with UVic once a month. 
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The 1980 version of the Vitality Vic Aquatic 
Challenge was captured by the Physical 
Education and Recreation crew of secretar¬ 
ies Anne Beaton, Marion Saunders and profs 
Dr. Bob Bell and Dr. Martin Collis. 

A strong finish enabled the Physical Educati¬ 
on/Recreation squad to oust the defending 
champions from the Physics Department in 
the final gruelling Canoe Tug of War event. 

The coveted Vitality Vic Trophy returns to 
Physical Education/Recreation following a 
two year absence. 




SQUASH 

TOURNEY 

Men’s A 

Winner — Blair Krueger 
Runner-up — Grahame Cunningham 
Women’s A 

Winner — Mary Auburn 
Runner-up — Marlene Rennie 
Men’s Consolation 
Winner — Kevin Browning 
Runner-up — Bill Anker 

Women’s Consolation 
Winner — Darlene Young 
Runner-up — Sue Smith 


Intramural 
League Champs 


Soccer 
Inner Tube Water 
Polo 

Monday Night 
Volleyball 
Wednesday Night 
Volleyball 
Thursday Night 
Volleyball 
Monday Night 
Basketball 
Tuesday Night 
Basketball 
Floor Hockey Men 
Floor Hockey 
Women 
Ice Hockey 


GEOGRAPHY 

INCREDIBLE WIMPS 

MOB SQUAD 

CO. & CO. 

I DON’T HAVE A CLUE 

SIR SLAM 

BIG WAZOOS 
HANSONS 

SAVAGES 

RES. 


★Registration for Spring Intramural 
Sports Leagues January 12-23, 1981, 
McK 181. 


CHILDREN 

SWIM 

LESSONS 


»S 


Red Cross Learn to Swim Lessons 
will be held at the McKinnon 
Swimming Pool in January for 
children of students, faculty, staff 
and community children as space 
is made available. 

All levels of ability will be accom¬ 
modated using the special UVic 
lesson format. Kids Kamival will be 
offered once again, so register 
early to ensure a space. 

























JANUARY PROGRAM INFOR¬ 
MATION Watch for the R.I.M. 
Express coming out during 
the first week of January. 
Program information, class 
schedules and course offer¬ 
ings for the New Year will be 
in the issue. 


The staff of Athletics and 
Recreational Services would 
like to extend their best 
wishes for the New Year to all 
students, faculty and staff. We 
look forward to working with 
you in 1981. 




RECREATION AND INTRAMURALS 


DECEMBER 1980 


Featun 

■ 

How’s Your 

BodT 

By David Dressier 


Today, probably more people are 
actively engaged in some kins of 
physical recreation or fitness pro¬ 
gram than ever have been in this 
country. This movement began 
accelerating in the mid-sixties 
when jogging began its popularity; 
another surge occurred in the 
early seventies when modem 
dance, jazz, and disco caught on; 
today weight-training and body¬ 
building (for men and women) are 
taking hold. Even television addicts 
are starting to twitch at their tuners, 
being constantly stimulated with 
scenes of hang-glider pilots chew¬ 
ing gum, gymnasts advertising 
women’s accessories, heroes grap¬ 
pling to the peaks of mountains to 
uncap cans of beer... 

One unfortunate by-product of this 
mass physical zeal has been mass 
physical injury. The Worl Ethic has 
hit the cement in jogging shoes, 
and knees and lower backs are 
paying the price. Type A personali¬ 
ties — trying to force health, 
achievement, even enjoyment into 
their bodies — are, after a decade 
or iwo of stress in the name of 
health, starting to suffer some 
serious consequences. This is not 
to deny the benefits of sane physi¬ 
cal exercise — far from it! Rather, 
the point is that over-doing, and 
poor body-awareness, have, in 
many cases, led to chronic pain or 
injury of joints. Many sore Achilles 
tendons have curled up with the 
ice-packs beside their T.V. sets. The 
situation is more unhappy when 
we realize many such cases could 
have been prevented. 

Along with the activity-injury syn¬ 
drome, has grown the field of 
sports medicine (an organized 
medical attempt to learn more 
about, and treat, sports-ielated 
injuries). Another lesser-known field 
— but one which made its appear¬ 
ance in the late 1800s is what 
might be termed “Body Therapy” 
or “Movement Re-Education”. This 
field tries to find out how the 
person injured himself, and 
attempts to treat not only the 
specific injury, but the whole per¬ 
son in such a way that his “gui¬ 
dance system” is improved so that 
he may not easily injure himself 
again. Practitioners of Movement 
Re-Education help the individual 


eliminate poor habits of movement 
and gain effective ones; they 
improve the do-er, so that whatever 
he/she does is done better. Today, 
there are many techniques of 
Movement Re-Education: Feldenk- 
rais Awareness Through Movement, 
Alexander Technique, Idiokinesis, 
Skinner Releasing Technique, my 
own Axial-Energetic Movement, 
and others. 

I began to explore the area of 
Body Therapy or Movement Re- 
Education when my dance career 
was threatened by my back injury 
some years ago. This injury forced 
me to re-examine my whole way of 
moving, and subsequently my 
whole way of living. In that respect, 
the injury was a very fortunate 
thing, as it jarred me into examin¬ 
ing my compulsiveness. Through 
naturopathy, ciropractic, experi¬ 
mentation, and Feldenkrais work, I 
finally recovered use of my back, 
and became more flexible and 
agile than before my injury. As a 
result, I was able to resume my 
dancing, my technique actually 
having been enhanced by these 
therapies. I was so impressed I 
became increasingly interested in 
the whole area of healing, eventu¬ 
ally studying Vita-Rex (Stanley Bur¬ 
roughs’ system of reflexology), 

Touch for Health (Applied Kinesiol¬ 
ogy), massage, and other 
approaches. The results I expe¬ 
rienced, and what I saw other 
experience, convinced me of the 
immense value these techniques 
have for relieving stress and 
improving indMdual health. I am 
particularly impressed with how 
well these approaches work in 
relieving neck, spine, knee, and 
foot pain. Moreover, when these 
approaches are combined with a 
program of body-awareness or 
Movement Re-Education, the indi¬ 
vidual learns to let go patterns of 
stress and avoid re-injury. As ten¬ 
sion releases, he/she may expe¬ 
rience more energy, joy in life, and 
possibly achieve more in whatever 


he/she does—with much less 
effort! 

Recently, I have been shar¬ 
ing this knowledge in workshops of 
a very practical kind aimed at 
joggers, dancers, gymnasts, their 
coaches and instructors, and all 
active others. “How’s Your Bod’? 
(Skill Enhancement and Injury Prev¬ 
ention)” is a valuable program for 
those who want to improve their 
skill by improving the participant of 
that skill. It is a program focusing 
on prevention of injury and 
enhancement or coordination, as 
well as presenting approaches for 
relief of existing joint pain and 
tension. Just as I found my swim¬ 
ming and jogging improved after 
some weeks of this kind of work— 
though I did not practise these 


sports!—others have found similar 
unintentional as well as intentional 
skill enhancement. This is so 
because this kind of approach is 
wholistic—it affects the indMdual at 
every level. When the body func¬ 
tions well, mental capacity 
improves too, as does emotional 
sensitivity, and productivity. 

A Skill Enhancement and Injury 
Prevention Workshop being offered 
at the University of Victoria on 
February 7, 1980, 1 to 4:30 p.m. at 
the McKinnon Dance Studio, will 
provide an introduction to various 
approaches to body-awareness, 
skill improvement, and injury prev¬ 
ention. We will focus on very practi¬ 
cal, easily assimilated exercises 
designed to improve feet, knees, 
lower backs, as well as general 
coordination. Some time will be 
spent analysing individual difficul¬ 
ties and movement patterns. Anyb¬ 
ody engaged in physical actMty 
or who simply wants to enjoy 
moving—will benefit from HOW’S 
YOUR BOD? 


FIRST AID 


Rrst aid is simple to learn and 
simple to apply, if you know what 
you are doing. We at Athletics and 
Recreational Services can teach 
you how to take better care of 
yourself and maybe even save a 
life. We urge you not to take a 
chance. A St. John Ambulance 
Standard Rrst Aid Course will be 


offered in January, or take a class 
in your local community and 
learn: — what to do when brea¬ 
thing stops 

— how to control serious bleeding 

— how to care for an uncons¬ 
cious person 

— first aid for poisoning 


C.P.R. 


Basic life support is an emergency 
first aid procedure that consists of 
recognizing respiratory and car¬ 
diac arrest and starting proper 
application of Cardiopulmonary 
Resuscitation to maintain life until 
a victim recovers sufficiently to be 
transported or until advanced life 
support is available. The includes 
the A-B-C steps of C.P.R. 


These steps should be started as 
quickly as possible. And you can 
learn how to practice C.P.R. by 
taking a class offered in most 
places in your community or by 
registering with Athletics and 
Recreational Services 


A. Airway 

B. Breathing 


artificial ventilation 


C.P.R. 


C. Circulation artificial circulation 




































More students flock to 
Christian club 



“We don’t see God as a bearded old guy, up 
there somewhere, waiting to judge us. He’s 
right down here with each of us, every day 
of our lives.” 

Patricia (Tricia) Hammett (A&S-4) 
really believes that statement and 
attempts to live her life by it. 

She is one of a growing number of stu¬ 
dents on campus who have declared their 
faith in Jesus Christ as a personal savior 
and are spreading the gospel through 
example. 

Hammett is executive co-ordinator of 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship (IVCF) 
at UVic, a club that draws more than 150 
people to weekly meetings. 

“Five years ago there were about 30 
members of I VCF on campus, but our mem¬ 
bership has gradually expanded and this 
year it is really booming,” says Hammett. 

“We had 150 people at a recent Thurs¬ 
day meeting and, including people on the 
fringe, we have about 200 people invol- 
vedin IVCF. There is a core group of 50 to 
60 people who do most of the work, 
however.” 

The work involves what Hammett calls 
a “many-sided ministry”. IVCF has sev¬ 
eral objectives, including evangelism, 
Christian growth, Christian service 
(“responsible love of one’s neighbor”) and 


Hammett 

presenting the relevance of Christ to a plu¬ 
ralistic campus. 

IVCF is an international, inter¬ 
denominational movement that has 
spread from England to Canada and the 
United States. Each IVCF group is auto¬ 
nomous but all have the same objectives, to 
move out into the life of the campus with 
the life of Christ. 

“We operate differently from the 
crusade-style Christians you see on televi¬ 
sion,” explains Hammett. “We feel we have 
to earn the right to share our faith with 
others.” 

IVCF is not a high-pressure group but 
members do make themselves available to 
answer questions about Christ and the 
Bible. 

IVCF has no dominant denomination 
among its members and includes Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, 
Mennonite, United Church, Presbyterian 
and other denominations among its 
members. 

Among activities are weekend retreats 
once a term, suppers every Thursday in the 
East-West Lounge of the Student Union 
Building (SUB), Tuesday lecture and dis¬ 
cussion services, and daily prayer meet¬ 
ings. They also operate a coffee house every 
third Friday in the East-West Lounge. 


“The Thursday dinners are prepared by 
our own people and anyone is welcome to 
attend,” says Hammett. “There are social 
activities as well.” 

Every three weeks IVCF has a special 
social evening. 

“We try to maintain a balanced pro¬ 
gram,” says Hammett. “At Thankgiving 
we placed a dozen international students in 
homes for dinner and at registration we 
provided free lemonade.” 

IVCF has provided Bible readings in 
residence and maintains an information 
table at the SUB. 

Technically they have no connection 
with the chaplains on campus but as indi¬ 
viduals, many members of IVCF are close 
to the chaplains. 

Hammett is delighted at the prospect of 
a chapel on campus. She says that most 
IVCF members feel an inter-denomina¬ 
tional chapel will provide “a quiet place to 
go and pray during the day”. 

“We hold prayer meetings every morn¬ 
ing in Room C116 of the Clearihue Building 
from 7:45 to 8:30 a.m. and usually have 
about a dozen people out each day.” 

Hammett says she is impressed with 
preliminary designs for the chapel which 
would be located in a wooded area near 
University Gardens at the Henderson 
Road entrance to the campus. 

The Board of Governors has approved a 
chapel on campus in principle but cannot 
spend university funds on the project. A 
fund-raising campaign in the community 
to raise $500,000 for a chapel is expected to 
be announced soon. 

“I like the idea of having a meditation 
area as well as a celebration area in the 
new chapel,” says Hammett. IVCF cannot 
endorse the project as a group since it will 
be open to all religions, not just Christians, 
but individual members feel it will defi¬ 
nitely serve a need.” 

Hammett says one of the objectives of 
IVCF is to challenge Christians to think 
and to make others aware that Christians 
do think of modern social issues such as 
abortion, evolution, politics and family 
breakdowns. 

“We believe that Christ is very relevant 
in today’s world. There are many people on 
campus who are not Christians who come 
out to our meetings and find that this is 
true. 

“It’s very exciting when some of these 
people get involved in small group activi¬ 
ties such as Bible study. Perhaps half a 
dozen of them become Christians. Some of 
them, at first, appear very unlikely 
candidates.” 


Course unions form in Arts By sheiia seru P 


Approval of the recent Alma Mater Society 
referendum to raise student program fees 
from $20 to $28 will assist the AMS to put 
more money into the formation of course 
unions at UVic, according to Peter Holmes, 
AMS vice-president. 

“If the students had voted against AMS 
fee increases, there would have been a 
financial clamp on unions and the AMS 
would not have been able to help them,” 
Holmes said during a recent interview. 

The AMS is attempting to make course 
unions an essential facet of every depart¬ 
ment on campus. To date the majority of 
course unions are within the Arts depart¬ 
ments. Holmes says there has been “resist¬ 
ance” to the formation of course unions 
from Science departments approached by 
the AMS, but he hopes that “we can prove 
ourselves to them and maybe in a few years 
they’ll change.” 

. Holmes says the purpose of course 
unions is to get students involved in deci¬ 
sions on educational aspects of university 
life. Any student is eligible to join the 
appropriate course union and take part in 
its activities. 

Tom MacDonald, president of the Eco¬ 
nomics Course Union, says “course unions 
are like a mini-ombudsman in a sense. 
Such unions can make the departments 
aware of faults or positive changes that 
should occur.” 


The 18 course unions now on campus 
serve many needs of the students. In some 
course unions, there is student representa¬ 
tion on departmental committees. On these 
committees students take an active part in 
educational policy-making. 

For example, in the History Department 
three representatives of the course union 
vote on all issues at general departmental 
meetings. The History grade board is com¬ 
prised of two students and three faculty 
members. They meet in December and 
April to review any grade appeals that may 
arise from unhappy students. It is not 
known how effective this grade board is as 
it was just formed this year within the 
course union, says John Lutz, president of 
the History course union. 

Similarly, the Economics course union 
will have students sitting on departmental 
committees. At present they are sponsor¬ 
ing tutorial sessions for students studying 
for exams. 

Already, says Holmes, there is some evi¬ 
dence of the effectiveness of course unions. 
A philosophy course union approached 
that department last year with the request 
that certain philosophy courses be offered 
this year. The union succeded in their 
request as three courses, Philosophy 245, 
421 and 422 became available to students 
this year. 


Aside from educational aspects, course 
unions encourage and engage in different 
extracurricular activities. Through course 
unions, students may participate in confer¬ 
ences, become involved in student 
exchange programs, attend lectures of vis¬ 
iting speakers, take part in community 
events and societies, go on trips to muse¬ 
ums, publish journals or newsletters, 
create reading rooms and meet one another 
through social events such as a Happy 
Hour. 

The departments have been cooperative 
in many ways. For example, the Creative 
Writing Department has turned over the 
responsibility of its publication of From 
an Island to students in the course union. 
The English department has a reading 
room available for English students. The 
History course union in conjunction with 
the department sponsors a History Omni¬ 
bus in which students and faculty get 
together once a month to present, criticize 
and discuss papers. At the end of the year, 
they hope to publish a journal of history 
papers written by students. 

Holmes completed a lot of groundwork 
during the summer months for the forma 
tion of the course unions and a course coun¬ 
cil has been established. The council, 
represented by a member of each union, 
gives overall directions and assists with 
budgeting. 


Faces 

By Maureen Dobbin 

The Rev. Dr. Marlowe Anderson is 
“delighted to be back” full-time as 
the Anglican member of the Ecu¬ 
menical Chaplains’ Services at 
UVic, a post he held from 1973 to 
1976 on a part-time basis. 

Anderson was previously curate 
of St. Mary’s Church in Oak Bay. 
He replaces the Rev. Walter 
Donald, who resigned last August 
to become Dean of St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral, Nelson, in the Diocese of 
Kootenay. 

“It’s like coming home,” Ander¬ 
son says of his return to campus, 
pointing out that “Clare (the Rev. 
Clare Holmes) and Leo (Father Leo 
Robert) were my colleagues before 
too.” 

“The exciting thing about this 
job is that it really is ecumenical; 
it’s actually doing it, not just talk¬ 
ing about it. I like the academic life. 
The students keep me young, and 
the co-operation between the ancil¬ 
lary services is very good. There’s a 
lot of goodwill and respect between 
the students and the University 
Services and Administration.” 

Anderson particularly likes the 
full-time aspect of his new job. 
When he previously was part-time 
University Chaplain and also 
assistant priest at St. George’s 
Church, Cadboro Bay, he found 
that: “It didn’t work well because 
you couldn’t get into the stream of 
events. If something is worth doing, 
it’s worth doing totally.” 



The Chaplain’s Services is for 
the entire University community, 
upholding the traditional religious 
option, he says. “We’re here to be 
used by all, and to show that there’s 
more to life than books. There’s a 
spiritual dimension to life, and one 
cannot be totally educated unless it 
has been explored.” 

Anderson believes the univer¬ 
sity reflects society. There are no 
easy answers to university prob¬ 
lems such as alcohol, which are also 
social problems, but the Chaplains’ 
Services can contribute much in the 
way of counselling and activities, 
he says. 

The Chaplains’ office, on the 
second floor of the University Cen¬ 
tre, always contains several stu¬ 
dents relaxing, organizing events, 
eating their lunches, or participat¬ 
ing in informal discussions. 

Anderson took his degree in 1969 
in Speech and Dramatic Arts, at the 
University of Missouri, where he 
also taught public speaking and 
oral interpretation of literature. 

In 1970, Anderson emigrated to 
Canada, and became a Canadian 
citizen in 1976. He spent one year 
teaching theology and New Testa¬ 
ment studies at the University of 
Waterloo. 
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Computer popularity creates 

‘minor crisis’ in schools By Tim Humphreys 
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Denise Foreman and Ron Conway examine courseware produced at JEM lab 


Computer assisted learning is becoming so popular with 
students and teachers in British Columbia schools that a 
“minor crisis” in providing appropriate computer pro¬ 
grams geared to the B.C. curriculum is occurring say 
researchers at Joint Educational Management (JEM) 
Research, a non-profit institute located in UVic’s Discov¬ 
ery Park. 

JEM provides consulting, evaluation and develop¬ 
ment services on computer hardware and software, and 
in-service training programs for educators and others 
who wish to adapt computers to various functions. 
Clients include the Ministry of Education and research 
groups located at UVic and on the lower mainland. 

The lack of courseware—the computer programs that 
are fed into the microcomputers now being used in many 
B.C. primary and secondary schools - is especially 
noticeable at the junior science level, which is heavily 
lab oriented, in Canadian history and geography 
courses and in secondary school level language arts say 
the JEM researchers. 

“There is a fair amount of material available in ele¬ 
mentary math and language arts,” says Denyse Fore¬ 
man, who is responsible for much of the courseware 
evaluation being carried out by JEM. 

“Our evaluations, which adhere very strictly to the 
curriculum content requirements set out by the Ministry 
of Education in B.C., show that much of the senior level 
material produced in the United States, the major supp¬ 
lier, is not appropriate in Canada. What is needed is good 


quality courseware written by teachers for teachers in 
B.C.” 

“Some mathematics courseware produced outside the 
province may have a good section on metrics, for 
instance, but the section must be purchased as part of a 
complete math courseware package, which overall, may 
be inappropriate. The total cost may run as high as $800 
to $900. Teachers and schools are not prepared to make 
that kind of investment if the package cannot be used 
throughout the school year. We would not advise that 
they make that kind of investment,” says Foreman. 

The major value of computer assistance in the class¬ 
room is the computer’s “infinite patience” and the use of 
immediate positive reinforcement to encourage students 
to continue a learning program. At the same time, the 
computer frees the teacher from repetitive drills and 
practice activities that consume valuable teaching time. 
The time can then be devoted to individual instruction. 

“The first step in successful teaching is motivating 
students”, says Foreman, “and there is plenty of evi¬ 
dence to show that students of all ages are motivated by 
the computer. In one study of a college level remedial 
math program in Ontario, the dropout rate decreased 
from 60 per cent to only 20 per cent after the introduction 
of computer assistance.” 

Foreman notes that the effect of positive reinforce¬ 
ment used in computer teaching programs can some¬ 
times have startling side effects. 

“It is hard to believe, but in one very poor urban 


environment in the U.S. I saw kids crying because the 
computer program they were using was programmed to 
compliment the student when they gave a correct 
answer. For some students it was the first compliment 
anyone or anything had ever given to them.” 

In less extreme situations, Foreman believes the com¬ 
puter can provide learning enrichment for those in low 
socio-economic situations and also for isolated commun¬ 
ities lacking access to urban amenities usually taken for 
granted, such as libraries. 

“I think it’s interesting in the overall 
educational context that Harvard won’t 
accept a first-year student now if the 
student doesn’t have basic computer 
skills. ” 

“Computer assisted learning can equalize educa¬ 
tional opportunities in the more isolated rural communi¬ 
ties because the microcomputer puts a teacher in a small 
town on the same level as the urban teachers,” says 
Foreman. 

“I think it’s interesting in the overall educational 
context that Harvard won’t accept a first year student 
now if the student doesn’t have basic computer skills.” 

“We would like to see more evaluation, more in-service 
training and ultimately, more funding for teacher train¬ 
ing in computer hardware and software throughout the 
province,” she adds. 

JEM research associate Annette Wright says that 
JEM’s evaluation and research programs have attracted 
the attention of school boards and teachers in Alberta, 
Ontario and the Yukon. “A lot of the credit for the suc¬ 
cess of JEM belongs to the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Universities Science and Technology,” she 
acknowledges. 

“One of the reasons the Department of Education’s 
pilot project with microcomputers in the classroom has 
been a success is the central source of information avail¬ 
able through JEM and the project team. This was the 
Ministry’s idea, and working with the Ministry has 
enabled us to provide effective in-service training for 
teachers,” Wright says. 

“Centralization is really necessary to prevent the ‘re- 
invention of the wheel’ in this area. It is so new that often 
things are needlessly duplicated. This is what has hap¬ 
pened to some extent in other provinces.“ 

Wright says the physical location in a research park 
located at a university is invaluable because it provides 
communication with faculty and students who are work¬ 
ing in similar areas. 

“I think our location at UVic’s Discovery Park has 
been instrumental in the success of the project,” she 
adds. 

“A few weeks ago JEM was invited to Minneapolis, 
which is considered a major centre of educational tech¬ 
nology. We expected people there to be way ahead of us in 
computer application in education. They weren’t. 
Instead they were very interested in what we were doing. 
I think it shows that B.C. has a leadership role in educa¬ 
tional technology.” 

Wright says that JEM is now moving into other areas 
of work, and will be looking at the use of microcomputers 
in assisting physically and mentally handicapped. 


JEM: help for the handicapped 


Computer assisted instruction will have a sig¬ 
nificant impact in helping the disabled predicts 
Jem researcher Annette Wright. 

“We are only now beginning to evaluate the 
hardware and develop standards for its use,” 
she adds, but notes that Jem has already deve¬ 
loped software for specific applications. 

Among the hardware that JEM is beginning 
to evaluate are voice activated computers for 
the blind, touch sensitive screens for the deaf 
and severely physically handicapped, Bliss 
symbol keyboards which use a pictograph 
rather than a letter or number, oversize key¬ 
boards, and for cases where there is extreme 
physical disability, the use of blowtubes and 
mouthsticks to activate a computer program. 

Jem Research associate Ron Conway is cur¬ 
rently seeking funding to implement a software 
pilot project for the deaf, and he says that there 
is a lot of interest being expressed by various 
groups. 

The pilot project is designed to enable a pro¬ 
foundly deaf person, one who cannot hear any¬ 
thing at all, to develop a verbal vocabulary to 
communicate with a hearing person. 

Part of the project would involve a micro¬ 
computer and a program designed to show a 
profoundly deaf person a visual display of the 
sound of a word. The student would then 


attempt to reproduce the sound, which the com¬ 
puter would hear and compare to the sound of 
the word spoken by a hearing person and stored 
in its memory. 

The computer would assess the difference 
and display two visual interpretations: one of 
the student’s word and one of the stored word. 
The student would attempt to match up the vis¬ 
ual displays. Through continued trial and error 
and repetition, the student would eventually be 
able to produce a vocabulary of sounds and 
words, enabling verbal communication to take 
place. 

“We have the capability to build interfaces 
linking highly specialized pieces of equipment 
to computers and the evaluative skills to test 
the various types of hardware and software as 
it is being developed,” says Conway. 

Because microcomputers can be pro¬ 
grammed to give completely individualized 
assistance to meet the needs of the disabled, 
JEM researchers believe they will be able to 
provide help ranging from speech capability 
via computer for severely disabled children who 
have never been able to communicate verbally, 
providing the deaf and the blind with means to 
communicate with computers and with hearing 
and sighted population over long distances, 
and occupational therapy for the physically 


and mentally handicapped. 

While these developments go ahead, Wright 
points out that there is room for immediate 
application of computer techniques for the 
physically handicapped student in a normal 
classroom setting. 

She points to the experience of one student in 
the Kimberley area severely handicapped in a 
car accident. 

“The instructors tell us that computer games 
and drills have helped the student re-develop 
such basic skills as eye-hand co-ordination, and 
perhaps equally important, the experience with 
the computer has helped eliminate some of the 
social stigma the student felt at first among 
other students when he returned to school.” 

“I think it is very appropriate that JEM is 
becoming involved in this area with the Inter¬ 
national Year of the Handicapped coming up in 
1981,” she adds. 

Wright sums up her feeling about the future 
of computers for the handicapped by quoting 
the words of a researcher concerned about peo¬ 
ple who see the computer as dehumanizing: 
“There is nothing more dehumanizing and dep¬ 
ersonalizing than not having the ability to 
communicate.” 
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The Drip Dip ? 


The Editor, 

The Ring 
Sir, 

May I through your columns, suggest to the 
appropriate university department that the 
Chip Trip be re-named. “Dip Trip” or “Strip 
Trip” would seem more suited to its current 
watery state. 

When Hollywood technology can raise the 
Titanic many hundreds of feet, surely this insti¬ 
tution can lift a jogging trail by a few inches? 

If sufficient funds are not available for this 
project, the stationing of lifeguards at intervals 
along the trail during the winter months would 
reduce the perils (as well as the loneliness) of 
the long-distance runner. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dennis Davis 
Accounting 


Law parking delayed 


To the Editor: 

In August, 1980 a contract was awarded to Vic¬ 
toria Paving Co. Ltd. for the construction of a 
new parking lot in the vicinity of the Begbie 
Building. 

Despite the extremely wet weather in 
November the gravel base course has been 
placed on the lot. 

However, it proved to b.e impossible to 
achieve proper compaction of the gravel 
because of excessive moisture. 

Because of this, paving of the lot has been 
postponed until the spring of 1981. To avoid 
damage to the work that has been completed, 
the lot will not be in service until it has been 
paved in the spring. 

I.W. Campbell 
Director of Campus Planning 


Notebook 

The final issue of the Ring for 1980 
will be distributed on campus 
Dec. 12. The first issue of 1981 will 
arrive on campus Jan. 9. Anyone 
wishing publicity for an event on 
campus between Dec. 12 and Jan. 
9 must have complete informa¬ 
tion to Information Services by 
noon of Dec. 8. 




UVic’s Debbie Scott, Canada West Athletic 
Association (CWUAA) women’s cross-country 
champion, finished second in the senior 
women’s event at the Canadian Cross-Country 
Championships Nov. 29 in Halifax. Scott fin¬ 
ished the 5,000-metre race in 18 minutes, 12 
seconds, just seven seconds behind the winner, 
Sylvia Rueger of Durham, Ontario. Reuger, as 
the champion, will be among 21 Canadians 
competing in the world championships in Mad¬ 
rid in March. Other Canadian representatives 
will be chosen at trials in February. Other UVic 
runners at the national championships 
included Debbie Campbell, Randy Cox and 
Maeve Lydon. 


UVic striker Frank Woods (CIAU) has been 
selected to the Canadian Interuniversity 
Athletic Union (CIAU) first-team all-Canadian 
squad by a committee of five coaches repres¬ 
enting each of the regional associations across 
the country. Woods, 24, played his rookie sea¬ 
son of CIAU competition in 1980 following a 
banner year with the 1979 Canadian amateur, 
champions Victoria West. A graduate of Victo¬ 
ria’s Oak Bay senior secondary school, Woods 
is a former member of the Canadian national 
youth and British Columbia under 18 teams. 


Three UVic soccer Vikings have been named to 
the Canada West University Athletic Associa¬ 
tion consensus all-star team as selected by 
C.W.U.A.A. coaches. Ted Van Waes assumes 
his familiar all-star status in goal while Chris 
Gayfer tied for the second defender spot with 
Kent Fargey of the University of Alberta. 
Rounding out the UVic contingent is first year 
striker Frank Woods. League champions Uni¬ 
versity of Calgary Dinosaurs led the balloting 
placing four members on the all-star roster fol¬ 
lowed by Alberta and UVic with three and Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia with two selections. 


UVic swimmers travel to Seattle today to com¬ 
pete in the University of Washington Husky 
Relays which wind up Sunday (Dec. 7). The 
undefeated UVic Vikettes basketball team 
meanwhile are in Calgary to compete in an invi¬ 
tational women’s tournament. In field hockey, 
the Vikettes host the Mariners Saturday (Dec. 

6 ) in Vancouver Island’s Women’s Field Hockey 
League play. The rugby Norsemen host Royal 
Roads in a match at 1 p.m. Dec. 6 . The soccer 
Vikes play Mestons at Topaz Park Sunday (Dec. 

7) beginning at 2:15 p.m. 


The study gallery of the Maltwood Art Museum 
and Gallery, which houses the complete Malt¬ 
wood Collection, is open to the public Thurs¬ 
days from noon to 4 p.m. The study gallery is . 
located on the lower level of University Centre 
and is a working area of the museum. A visit 
offers a unique opportunity, not only to view the 
growing Maltwood Collection of decorative 
arts and art nouveau, but to see the manner in 
which museum material is collected, studied 
and cared for. 


The Leon and Thea Koerner Foundation has 
given UVic $5,200 as part of the Foundation’s 
program designed to foster higher education, 
cultural activities and public welfare in British 
Columbia. Those receiving assistance are: The 
Centre for Pacific and Oriental Studies, which 
received $ 1,000 for assistance with the confer¬ 
ence “Education in Oceania” held recently in 
Victoria; The Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery, $1,000 for assistance with the prepara¬ 
tion of the publication “Herbert Siebner Silver 
Jubilee Exhibition Catalogue”; the McPherson 
Library, $2,000 to assist with the salary of a 
part-time programmer for the production of the 
third volume of “Creative Canada”; and the 
Theatre department in the Faculty of Fine Arts, 
$1,200 for assistance with the Senior Secon¬ 
dary Theatre Workshop, held each summer at 
UVic. 


The Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) of Canada will 
offer summer awards to undergraduate stu¬ 
dents of up to $600 to enable them to acauire 
research experience in science, engineering 
and experimental psychology. Qualifications 
are Canadian citizenship or permanent resi¬ 
dent status, a minimum of a grade ‘B’ standing 
and registration in an honours Bachelor degree 
program at time of application. The awards are 
of four month duration in the summer, except 
for co-op students who may hold an award at 
any time in the academic year. Deadline for 
application is Jan. 5, 1981 for all students 
except co-op, who may apply two months 
before a proposed starting date. Interested 
applicants should contact the chairman of their 
department or Fred Bennett at the Office of 
Research Administration, local 4896, for further 
information. 


Dr. John Hayward (Biology), Acting Associate 
Dean of Arts and Science, and Dr. John Mclner- 
ney (Biology) have been appointed to the man¬ 
agement council of the Western Canadian 
Universities Marine Biological Society 
(WCUMBS). The appointments were made 


recently by the UVic Board of Governors. 
WCUMBS operates the Bamfield Marine Sta¬ 
tion on the west coast of Vancouver Island. 
Hayward replaces Academic Vice-President 
Dr. Alfred Fischer and his appointment is effec¬ 
tive until June 30,1981. Mclnerney, former direc¬ 
tor of the Bamfield Marine Station, has been 
reappointed to the WCUMBS council effective 
to June 30, 1982. He has served on the council 
since 1975. 


Food services on campus will change hours of 
operation during the Christmas break period. 
The Coffee Gardens, Raven’s Wing, Pizzeria 
and Gold Room will be closed from Dec. 22 to 
Jan. 5. The cafeteria in the Begbie Building will 
also be closed for this period. The University 
Centre cafeteria will be cloased Dec. 25 to 28 
and Jan. 1. From Dec. 22 to Jan. 5 the University 
Centre cafeteria is open from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Hours of operation of the McKinnon Centre will 
change during the examination and Christmas 
holiday period. From Dec. 8 to 21 the McKinnon 
will be open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday. The building will close at 6 
p.m. Friday and is open from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday. From Dec. 22 to Jan. 4 , 
the building is open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. with 
the exception of weekends. The building is 
closed Dec. 25 and 26 and Jan. I. 


Dr. Charles Picciotto (Physics) has been 
appointed to the Board of Management of TRI- 
UMF, the $36 million nuclear accelerator 
located in Vancouver and operated by four 
western Canadian universities including UVic. 
Picciotto will fill the remainder of the term of the 
late Dr. R.M. (Mike) Pearce who died in August. 
Picciotto will serve until June 30, 1981. He was 
appointed by UVic’s Board of Governors. 


Dr. David Hartwick (Physics) has been 
appointed to the Board of Western Telescopes 
for Astronomical Research (WES.TAR). He 
replaces Dr. John Climenhaga (Physics) and 
finishes his term to June 30, 1982. 


The Faculty Club will be closed from 2 p.m, 
Dec. 24 until 11:30 a.m. Jan. 5. 
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Friday, December 5th. 

Last day of classes in first term. 
Viking basketball. Pacific Rim 
Tournament. MCKI gym. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour open 
concert. Last concert of the sea¬ 
son. MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 
HALL. 

2:00 p.m. Oral exam. Christina B. Johnson- 
Dean, will defend her thesis entit¬ 
led: “The Crease Family And The 
Arts In Victoria”. CLER B020. 

4:00 p.m. Free seminar sponsored by the 
School of Nursing and the Juan de 
Fuca Hospital Society, open to 
colleagues in nursing, related 
health professionals and other 
university colleagues. Professor 
Jessie Mantle, Professor of Nurs¬ 
ing, University of Western Ontario 
will speak on “Health Care Ser¬ 
vices for the Elderly in the U.K.” 
CORN 145. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Jerk. Admis- 
& sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. University of Victoria Chamber 
Singers, Bruce E. More, conduc¬ 
tor. Program includes Magnrficat 
—Carissimi, Naissance de Venus 
—Milhaud, O Heiland reiss die 
Himmel auf—Brahms, Ave Maria 
—Stravinsky, The Dove Descend¬ 
ing—Stravinsky and works by 
Schutz, Schein, Ligeti, and Kodaly 
MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 


HALL. No charge. 

8:00 p.m. UVic Follies 1980. A satirical view 
of university life depicted on stage 
by the students, staff and faculty 
at UVic. Tickets are $4 for adults 
and $3 for students and senior 
citizens. UNIV Auditorium. 

Saturday, December 6th. 

Viking basketball. Pacific Rim 
Tournament. MCKI gym. 

1:00 p.m. R.ugby game. Norsemen vs. Royal 
Roads. At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. Field hockey game. UVic vs. Mari¬ 
ners. At UVic. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Being There. Ad- 
& mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. UVic Follies 1980. A satirical view 
of university life depicted on stage 
by the students, staff and faculty 
at UVic. Tickets are $4 for adults 
and $3 for students and senior 
citizens. UNIV Auditorium. 

Sunday, December 7th. 

11:00 a.m. Soccer game. Nordics vs. Strikers. 
At UVic. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. Saxons vs. Royal 
Roads. At UVic. 

3:00 p.m. Viking Basketball. Pacific Rim 
Finals. MCKI gym. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Being There. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Monday, December 8th. 

First term examinations begin. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 


Himalayas and Indonesia, photo¬ 
graphs by Colin Moncrief. 
McPherson Library. Continues 
until Jan. 5, 1981. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Siddhartha. Ad- 
& mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 9th. 

9:30 a.m. Oral exam. Patrick A.H. Kerfoot, 
M.Sc. candidate in Biology, will 
defend his thesis entitled: “Beha¬ 
viour and Electrophysiology of 
Aeguorea Victoria (Hydrozoa)”. 
CUNN 0003. 

10:00 a.m. Oral exam. Gary Higginbottom, 
M.A. candidate in Geography, will 
defend his thesis entitled: “Agri¬ 
cultural Land Preservation and Its 
Implications For Housing Con¬ 
struction Costs in Greater Victo¬ 
ria”. CORN 145. 

Wednesday, December 10th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Art Fibres of 
the West. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Dec. 31. 

9:30 a.m. Faculty of Arts and Science meet- . 
ing. ELLI 167. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Importance 
& of Being Earnest. Admission 

9:15 p.m. charge. SUB Theatre. 

Thursday, December 11th. 

9:30 a.m. Faculty of Graduate Studies meet¬ 
ing. CORN 108. 


12:30 p.m. Faculty of Fine Arts meeting. 
toMACL 169. 

1:25 p.m. 

-1:30 p.m. Free public Chemistry seminar. 

Professor Ian Beatty, University of 
South Hampton, will speak on 
“Matrix Isolation Studies”. ELLI 
162. 


7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Coming Home. 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


9:15 p.m. 

Friday, December 12th. 

10:00 a.m. Oral exam. Kevin F. Burr, M.A. 

candidate in Geography, will de¬ 
fend his thesis entitled: “An Inves¬ 
tigation of Littering Behaviour In 
A Provincial Park”. CORN 145. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social Dev- 
to elopment meeting. CORN 145. 


1:25 p.m. 

1:00 p.m. Oral exam. Susan L. Mitchell, M.A. 

candidate in Education, will de¬ 
fend her thesis entitled: “The 
Identification of Career Develop¬ 
ment Theories in Seven Grade-ten 
Career Education Courses”. 
MACL 520. 


2:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature, 
only Duck Soup and Horsefeathers. 

Admission charge. Last Cine¬ 
centa show of the season. SUB 
Theatre. 
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